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Chasing  punk’s  paper  trail 

Bryan  Ray  Turcotte’s  Kill  Your  Idols  publishing  office  is  like  a  museum  of  the  music’s  lore  and  much  more 


By  Hayley  Fox 


Tucked  inside  an  old-school  of¬ 
fice  park  off  Beverly  Boulevard,  the 
two-story  headquarters  of  Kill 
Your  Idols  publishing  looks  more 
like  a  museum  of  punk-rock  history 
than  an  indie  media  company. 
That’s  because  owner  Bryan  Ray 
Turcotte,  who  founded  Kill  Your 
Idols  in  1999  —  and  has  since  re¬ 
leased  more  than  40  books  and 
zines  —  has  hand-built  a  business 
that  thrives  off  his  passionate  and 
prolific  collecting. 

Stacks  of  8-track  tapes,  band  T- 
shirts,  and  even  the  shoes  worn  by 
Ric  Clayton  (famed  illustrator  for 
Venice-born  band,  Suicidal  Tend¬ 
encies)  when  he  served  a  stint  in 
L.A.  County  jail,  are  methodically 
stacked  into  a  charismatic  clutter 
in  Turcotte’s  office,  as  framed  post¬ 
ers  of  the  Sex  Pistols  and  New  York 
Dolls  line  the  stairwell.  With  more 
than  100,000  pieces  in  his  total  col¬ 
lection,  which  include  the  hotel 
room  key  to  where  the  Dolls’ 
Johnny  Thunders  died  and  a  mas¬ 
ter  mold  used  to  make  the  signa¬ 
ture  “energy  dome”  hats  worn  by 
Devo,  Turcotte’s  allegiance  to  mu¬ 
sic  history  is  deep. 

In  fact,  he  traces  back  much  of 
Kill  Your  Idols’  do-it-yourself  ethos 
to  his  teenage  years,  when  he  was  a 
guitarist  in  a  San  Jose  punk  band. 
There,  Turcotte  and  the  rest  of  the 
“band  kids”  handled  all  aspects  of 
promotion  themselves  —  from 
photographing  shows  to  illustrat¬ 
ing  fliers  and  managing  booking 
schedules. 

“That  schooled  me  a  lot  on  that 
idea:  Don’t  ask  permission  —  just 
do  it  yourself,”  he  says. 

For  the  last  20  years,  Turcotte 
committed  to  that  DIY  spirit,  op¬ 
erating  Kill  Your  Idols  less  as  a 
commercial  venture  and  more  as  a 
creative  endeavor.  Turcotte 
launched  his  publishing  company 
almost  two  decades  ago  with  “F* 
Up  +  Photocopied:  Instant  Art  of 
the  Punk  Rock  Movement,”  a  hard¬ 
back  collection  of  fliers  from  punk 
shows  of  the  late  ’70s  and  early  ’80s. 
Through  his  own  comprehensive 
collectibles  and  collaborations 
with  other  artists,  musicians  and 
creators,  Turcotte  is  preserving  a 
fleeting  moment  in  history  and  cul¬ 
ture;  an  era  when  a  rebellious  musi¬ 
cal  uprising  opened  its  arms  to 
alienated  groups  —  from  self-de¬ 
scribed  outcasts,  to  LGBT  individ¬ 
uals.  Punk  wasn’t  just  a  music 
movement,  he  says,  but  a  youth 
movement  that  encouraged  people 
to  question  authority  and  be  true 
to  themselves  .  Turcotte  himself 
felt  welcomed  into  this  fringe  set 
from  age  16,  when  he  learned  how  to 
play  guitar  and  joined  a  band. 

“I  lost  all  my  friends  from  grow¬ 
ing  up  soon  as  I  became  punk,”  he 
says.  “Everyone  sort  of  turned 
their  back  on  me  and  I  kind  of 
found  that  empowering  in  a  certain 
way.” 

In  this  pre-internet  world  of  the 
’70s  and  ’80s,  word  would  spread 
about  upcoming  punk  shows  by 
word-of-mouth  or  largely,  fliers. 
Posted  on  boards  and  telephone 
poles  and  subsequently  ripped 
down  and  pocketed  by  kids  as  re¬ 


minders  to  go,  Turcotte  amassed 
hundreds  of  fliers  as  a  teen. 

Turcotte  hung  onto  these  paper 
pieces  of  history  well  past  the  show 
date,  and  believes  the  artwork  of 
these  fliers  captures  the  spirit  of 
the  punk  movement  at  the  time 
even  better  than  the  actual  music. 

These  fliers  jump-started  his 
his  life  as  a  collector,  says  Turcotte, 
and  because  they  —  along  with  the 
zines,  buttons  and  T-shirts  of  the 
time  —  were  designed  to  be  dispos¬ 
able,  they’re  even  more  important 
to  save  and  use  today  to  inspire  fu¬ 
ture  generations.  In  fact,  when 
Turcotte’s  mom  told  him  they  were 
moving  from  his  childhood  home, 
he  drove  from  L.A.  to  the  Bay  Area 
to  carefully,  “one  staple  at  a  time,” 
pull  each  flier  off  his  bedroom  wall. 

Turcotte  has  gone  on  to  release 
theme-driven  zines  and  an  array  of 
photo-heavy  as  well  as  art -focused 
hardback  books.  Most  of  the  works 
are  released  in  extremely  limited 
batches,  with  zines  typically  hand- 
numbered  —  never  reprinted  — 


and  produced  in  runs  of  just  100  to 
500.  Books  are  often  released  in 
slightly  larger  batches  of  1,000  to 
5,000. 

“It’s  not  a  money-making  com¬ 
pany,”  says  Turcotte.  “But  at  the 
end  of  the  day  I  think  it’s  impor¬ 
tant.” 

Turcotte  is  able  to  operate  Kill 
Your  Idols  as  an  intimate,  artistic 
arm  because  it’s  not  his  main 
source  of  income.  In  fact,  his  Fair¬ 
fax  publishing  headquarters  is  also 
home  to  his  liquor  company,  Lau¬ 
rel  Canyon  Spirits  (currently  pro¬ 
ducing  a  coffee  liqueur),  and  his 
production  company,  Beta  Petrol, 
which  performs  a  wide  variety  of 
tasks,  including  album  recording, 
video  production,  music  supervi¬ 
sion  and  more. 

His  six  employees  oscillate 
among  his  many  ventures,  while 
Turcotte  himself  continues  to  also 
play  in  a  band,  curate  art  shows 
and  direct  music  videos. 

“I  feel  like  I’m  just  getting 
started  still,  which  is  odd  to  say  at 


50,”  he  says. 

When  Turcotte  first  uprooted  to 
L.A.  in  1987  he  was  just  19  and 
shared  a  small  apartment  with  a 
handful  of  bandmates.  He  dabbled 
in  restaurant  work,  got  a  job  at  a 
record  store  and  an  underground 
club.  Then  he  muscled  his  way  into 
a  job  at  Slash  Records  (who  repre¬ 
sented  X,  the  Germs,  and  other 
punk  legends) ,  by  showing  up  and 
working  for  45  days  as  an  unpaid 
employee,  until  the  vice  president 
gave  in  and  gave  him  a  job. 

“Leaving  to  L.A.  was  like  a  call¬ 
ing  for  me,”  he  says.  “The  second  I 
got  here  I  knew  there  was  no  way  I 
was  going  home.” 

At  the  time,  Turcotte’s  interest 
in  all  aspects  of  the  music  industry 
—  from  being  in  a  band  to  learning 
how  to  produce  a  record  —  made 
people  view  him  as  “schizophrenic 
and  crazy,”  he  says.  It’s  this  dexter¬ 
ity  however  that’s  allowed  him  to 
build  a  multidimensional  mini-em¬ 
pire  in  which  even  an  indie  publish¬ 
ing  house  like  Kill  Your  Idols  can 


weather  a  changing  media  land¬ 
scape. 

For  Turcotte,  publishing  en¬ 
compasses  multiple  platforms  in¬ 
cluding  films,  art  exhibits  and  live 
events. 

Turcotte  shows  no  signs  of  slow¬ 
ing  either.  In  2019,  Kill  Your  Idols 
will  release  eight  books  and  a 
handful  of  zines,  making  it  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  biggest  year  yet  in  two  dec¬ 
ades  of  operation. 

In  addition  to  works  featuring 
Darby  Crash’s  personal  items  and 
historical  punk  setlists,  Kill  Your 
Idols  will  release  a  book  on  Japa¬ 
nese  biker  gangs  with  photogra¬ 
pher  Estevan  Oriol,  widely  known 
for  his  work  documenting  Los  An¬ 
geles  celebrity,  low-rider  and  gang 
culture. 

“As  long  as  I  can  see  my  kids  and 
sleep  and  all  that,  I’m  going  to  keep 
going,”  says  Turcotte.  “I  have  too 
much  to  do  in  this  world.” 


Fox  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
Los  Angeles. 


